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Edward E. Arnade 


In the passing of Mr. Arnade we feel that no 
tribute of ours could be as fitting as his own 
words in a report made at the end of twenty-five 
years of service in this School. 


“It would be impossible to live for so many 
years with our children at The Training School 
without feeling that indescribable ‘something,’ 
which is characteristic of the School. Whether 
it be called ‘spirit’ or ‘happiness,’ it is an intang- 
ible, compelling force, saturating one’s life and 
creating an impetus that makes each day ‘twenty- 
four hours too short.’ Regardless of what has 
or has not been accomplished in a material way, 
at least one life has been richer, fuller, and hap- 
pier because of the children of The Training 
School.” 


Mr. Arnade was a very young man when he 
came to be a part of The Training School. All 
the years of his manhood were spent here. In 
his unselfish devotion to the School, the children, 
and to us all, he never realized the influence that 
constantly went out through his quiet, well- 
ordered life to all with whom he came in contact. 
His skill and understanding, comfort, sympathy 
and patience, were always close at hand in our 
days of illness. His spiritual devotion, high 
standards of life, his music and culture led us on 
to better and finer living in our days of health. 
These influences are moving on in the every-day 
lives of our children and in the lives of all of us 
who knew and loved him. 
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Mental Ability Regained 


Katherine A. Preston, M. A.! 
Research Assistant, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Loss of mental ability among the mentally deficient in the 
later years of life is rather uncommon, while the subsequent 
recovery of such losses is very unusual. The case of Amy 
M——, who both lost and later regained a significant degree 
of mental ability after her fiftieth birthday, is therefore of 
more than usual interest. 

Amy’s birth in October, 1872, was free from noteworthy 
abnormalities. Her parents were both in their early forties. 
Two brothers and three sisters, who were born some years 
earlier, are reported normal in mind and body. The first nine 
months of Amy’s life were fairly uneventful except for two 
minor illnesses, colic and a cold. She was weaned at five 
months. At ten months she became very ill with diarrhea and 
nausea, accompanied by loss of weight. She was somewhat 
better the following month, but did not regain the lost weight. 
At twelve months a cold set in with a return of nausea and 
fever. Later reports suggest that the cause of mental deficiency 
was “malaria in the first year,” which undoubtedly refers to 
this illness, although it was not called malaria at the time. 
Her first tooth appeared at thirteen months. Although she 
could say a few words and was beginning to bear her weight 
at fifteen months, she was reported four months later as still 
unable to walk or talk. At three years she was just able to 
walk across the floor, and could say little more than she had 
at two years. However, by the time she was five years old 
she was not only walking, but running and climbing as well. 

In her seventh year, Amy contracted scarlet fever and 
measles, followed by a severe case of malarial fever. Exces- 
sive nervousness and screaming spells began during convales- 
cence and continued with varying frequency and severity up to 
a few years ago. A second attack of scarlet fever followed a 
year after the first. She was then reported as talking ‘“con- 
stantly” but not very distinctly. 


| The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of 
Research, and Mr. J. Thomas Mclntire, Chief Clinician at The Training School. 
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The diary from which the above information was obtained 
was discontinued at this time, and nothing more is of record 
until Amy was fourteen years old. At that age she was writ- 
ing letters to her mother, some of which are available for 
study. The legibility and verbal expression of the letters are 
good. One begins: “I have been so busy that I hadn’t time 
to write before. I went out one afternoon to see T I | 
who was sick with a cold.” These letters are remembered as 
having been written without help, but the preceding and ensu- 
ing history makes this seem rather doubtful. However, they 
are hardly the letters of a normal child of fourteen years, al- 
though without evidence as to exactly how much help she had, 
it is dificult to estimate her mental age at that time. 





Amy was taught at home by her family and by governesses 
until after she was fourteen. Some time between the age of 
fourteen and her admittance to The Training School she at- 
tended a “Home School’ for several years. Her parents died 
of “heart disease,” within a few months of each other, when 
Amy was thirty. She was then cared for by one of her sisters 
until she was brought to The Training School in 1910, shortly 
before her thirty-eighth birthday. 


At the time of admittance Amy could dress, undress, read, 
count, write a little, and sew. Letters which she wrote at that 
time compare very unfavorably with those written at fourteen. 
Frequent omission of words makes the later letters almost un- 
intelligible. 


Hysterical “spells,” lasting from a few minutes to a few 
days, continued, with apparent increase in severity, for the first 
ten or eleven years of her residence at The Training School. 
It was believed at first that aggravation of these attacks was 
due to the menopause. However, she passed this in 1915, at 
the age of forty-three, and the attacks continued to increase 
in severity for three or four years after that. It was reported 
in 1918 that an attack was suggestive of an “epileptic equiva- 
lent,” although she could remember everything that happened 
during one and reported afterwards that she could have pre- 
vented it, but “didn’t want to.” <A strange situation, or the 
entrance of a strange person into the room would often result 
in the postponement, or even the prevention, of an attack. 
From 1924 forward she seemed to become less irritable, and at 
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the present time the only remnants of the former episodes are 
occasional displays of stubbornness. 

This background may facilitate evaluation of the unusual 
change in Amy’s mental ability which has been noted by suc- 
cessive clinicians in the periodic Binet examinations of her. 
Specifically, the change recognized was a loss of mental ability 
from 1917 to 1928 and a subsequent regain since 1931. In 
critically comparing Binet mental ages from 1910 to 1934 it 
was necessary to convert all Binet tests into the pattern of the 
Stanford revision so that the scores might be comparable. 
This was done by using Doll’s technique for scoring incomplete 
examinations.2 The trend of resulting scores was the same as 
before the corrections were made, but the magnitude of the 
scores from 1910 to 1916 decreased by about a year for tests 
converted from the Goddard to the Stanford revision of the 
Binet. The corrected mental age scores during Amy’s first 
year at Vineland varied from 6.1 to 6.3. The seven subsequent 
(corrected) scores from 1912 through 1917 varied from 6.5 to 
6.8, with no consistent trend. Unfortunately, no Binet exam- 
inations were made from 1917 to 1923. The 1923 examination 
yielded a score of 5.0 years, with no clue as to whether the 
mental age had decreased gradually during the intervening six 
years or had dropped suddenly within a year. Scores for 1925, 
1927, and 1928 are 4.8, 4.9, and 4.8, respectively, with another 
rise to 5.5 in 1931, after three years of no testing. The 1933 
score showed no further change, but the mental age recorded 
for the current 1934 examination is 6.2, a return to the mental 
age of 1910, but still not so high as the score of 6.8 received in 
1916. The record, therefore, shows a drop from an early high 
level of 6.8 to a later low of 4.8, with return to 6.2; that is, 
a maximum loss of 2.0 years followed by a regain of 1.4 years. 

The first problem was to determine whether the drop and 
later rise of score was a variation due to chance, or represented 
a statistically significant difference in ability. The average 
of the mental age scores from 1912 through 1917 was found 
to be 6.6 years + .04 (PEy), while the average mental age 
score from 1923 through 1928 was 4.9 + .03. The probable 
error of the difference between these two means (1.7 years) 
was found to be .04 which indicated that the difference, being 
24 times its probable error, was a statistically true difference. 


2 rey E. A. The Growth of Intelligence. Princeton University Press, 1920, PP. 
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Although the statistical proof of the significance of the 


| difference between the two series of mental age scores appeared 


conclusive, it might be more valid to calculate the probable 
error of the difference on the basis of mental measurement re- 
liabilities determined from outside sources. From Doll’s data? 
it was found that, on four successive annual examinations, the 
average change in mental age score for thirteen adults (aged 
16 years or over) at the mental level of 6 to 7 years was .23 
years. Likewise, the average change for eighteen adults at the 
level of 4 to 6 years was .33 years.‘ Using these two average 
changes as probable errors of the mean (6.6) of Amy’s seven 
high scores, and the mean (4.9) of her four low scores, re- 
spectively, the probable error of the difference between the 
mean scores was obtained. This was .41, which is one-fourth 
of the difference, again indicating a statistically significant de- 
crease in score. 

The significance of the regain cannot be quite so well 
established. However, if the average changes computed from 
Doll’s data are used as probable errors of the 1928 score of 
48 and the 1934 score of 6.2, the probable error of the differ- 
ence between the scores would be .41. The difference itself, 


| 14 years, is 3.4 times this probable error, which indicates that 


the chances are 99 in 100 that it is a statistically significant 
difference and not due to chance. 


It is of some importance here to point out that the cottage 


| reports during the years under consideration substantiate the 
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conclusions drawn from the test results by indicating a cor- 
responding decrease and rise in functional level. In 1922, 
toilet habits were reported as “no longer good.” In 1927 it 
was reported that she mumbled, drooled, and could grasp only 
simple ideas. In 1929 she was said to be no longer able to 
dress herself. In 1932, however, it was reported that she was 
again dressing herself and that toilet habits were back to 
normal. 


Accepting these changes, therefore, as significant, we are 
confronted with the problem of finding an explanation for the 
mental loss and regain. The following possibilities suggest 


3 Ibid. Pp. 48 ff. 


4 These findings agree rather closely with Herring's conclusion that in unselected age 
groups the “probable error of estimate of the Stanford Binet is likely to be 23 years 
of mental age.” See HERRING, J. P. Reliability of the Stanford and Herring Re- 
org +9 Binet-Simon Tests. Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 15, April, 

»P. 221. 
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themselves: (1) examinational variability; (2) intellectya] 
instability, which would probably express itself in variability 
of test response; (3) emotional instability, which might re- 
sult in a decrease in efficiency; (4) the menopause; (5) some 
obscure constitutional condition. 

Examinational variability, that is, variability due either to 
frequency or recency of examination, or to the personal equa- 
tion of examiner, proves to be a poor explanation when the 
records are scrutinized carefully. The drop in mental age from 
6.5 years in 1917 to 5.0 years in 1923, with no intervening 
examination, might be cited as possibly due to lack of practice. 
However, during the following five years of quite regular test- 
ing, the mental age remained below 5.0 years and then rose, 
instead of falling, after another long period without opportunity 
for practice. Since all of the examinations under consideration 
were administered by different examiners, and the changes were 
consistent rather than fluctuating, it is not plausible to look 
to the personal equation of the examiner as a clue to the ex- 
planation. 

Intellectual instability which would probably result in in- 
consistency of passes and failures was eliminated as a cause 
after a comparison of individual test items from year to year 
revealed that the responses on six particular test items were 
largely responsible for the fall and rise, these items having 
been at one time passed, and then uniformly failed for five or 
six years, followed by successes during the last few years. 
These six items were: enumeration of pictures at Year III, 
comparison of lines at Year IV, three commissions at Year 
V, comprehension at Year VI, differences at Year VII, and nam- 
ing days of the week at Year VII. There appear to be no sig- 
nificant relations among these test items for our purposes. 

We are forced, likewise, to rule out emotional instability 
since a review of the history shows that her “spells,” which 
are probably as good a criterion of emotional instability as is 
obtainable, were at their worst from 1914 to about 1918 and 
almost completely disappeared after 1924, while the mentality 
remained practically static until 1918 and was at its lowest 
from 1925 to 1928. 

Passing through the menopause might conceivably result 
in an emotional upset which would adversely influence intel- 
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lectual activity. However, this effect would most probably be 
noted either during the course of the physical adjustment or 
immediately after its completion, whereas the menopause was 
passed by 1915, with an increase in emotional instability from 
1914 to 1918, as observed above, but without accompanying 
mental disturbance. It appears unlikely, furthermore, that the 
menopause could have precipitated directly a mental decrease 
occurring three or more years after the menopause had been 
passed. 


Finally, a study of Amy’s hospital records and cottage 
reports reveals no serious illnesses or abnormalities during the 
period of lowered mental age, nor does any illness reported in 
the early history forecast the decline and rise of ability. The 
only physical correlates discernible are hand grip and vital 
capacity, both of which decreased after 1917 and have returned 
to former measurements since 1931. However, it is more 
plausible that the decrease was an accompaniment or a result 
of the lowered mental ability than that it was related to the 
cause. 


We are left with apparently no explanation. In view of 
this, a rather remote hypothesis presents itself and is offered 
here as a Suggestion. We recall that Amy claimed that she 
could stop the “spells” if she so wished. She was always very 
repentant, and especially so in 1918 when Dr. L—— talked 
with her. In fact, she promised never to “be bad” again. As 
far as can be ascertained, it was at about that time that the 
attacks began to diminish. Could it be that an attempt to in- 
hibit the attacks caused, to a certain extent, an inhibition in 
cerebral activities as well? Pavlov’s dogs, it will be remem- 
bered, went to sleep when conditioning forced an inhibition of 
the salivary reflex. In speaking of Pavlov’s work, McDougall 
says, “Inhibition becomes readily generalized or spreads to in- 
clude all cortical responses.”> No cases similar to Amy’s 
have been reported as far as we know. But it seems not 
entirely impossible that continued inhibition of a conscious ac- 
tivity might cause a temporary deficiency in mental alertness 
with return to former level as soon as habituation had preclud- 
ed the practice of further inhibition. 


eS 
5 McDOUGALL, WILLIAM. The Bearing of Professor Pavlov’s Work on the Problem 
of Inhibition. Journal of General Psychology 2:231-62, 1929. 
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Before the above hypothesis can be accepted as an explana- 
tion for loss and regain of mentality, it is necessary either that 
comparable cases be collected or that experiments to investi- 
gate it be performed. Until such time we can only submit the 
case and hypothesis for consideration, with no claims as to the 
plausibility of the hypothesis. 


Alfred 


Joseph P. Byers 


Alfred was thirty-one years old. He had never seen the 
light of day. He had never walked alone. He could not dress 
or undress or bathe or feed himself. He spoke in the treble of 
childhood with an exaggeration of consonants that gave his 
speech an explosive utterance of peculiar clearness and force. 
He talked only when spoken to or to make his wants known. 
He had a musical talent, the gift of remembering tunes and 
harmonies and of playing them on the piano. Most of his wak- 
ing time he sat in the large sitting room tearing newspapers 
into small bits and dropping them about him on the floor. This 
was the only outlet for some hidden urge to create, the auto- 
matic rapid movements of his hands—the medium through 
which his blanketed mind found release to soar to heights 
where blissful visions are revealed. For always, while so occu- 
pied, his face was radiant. Alfred was a man-size baby, with 
a shut-in mind behind sightless eyes. Alfred died on Christ- 
mas day. 


For more than twelve years he had been dressed, undressed, 
fed, bathed, carried or his every step supported by his house- 
father and mother. He was but one of the thirty more or less 
crippled and mentally shut-in boy-men who made up “the 
family.” 


After an absence of several days I came into the house 
the day after Christmas. I stopped in the hall to exchange 
holiday greeting with “the Hochstuhls’”—a middle-aged child- 
less couple who have charge of the cottage—house-father and 
mother to Alfred and the other boys. Then I asked about 
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Alfred’s illness. They told me, with evident sorrow such as 
real parents would have shown. I wanted to make sure, or at 
least be reassured, of something I had long suspected. Was it 
possible for complete blood-strangers to give to these boys 
genuine affection—love? 

So much of everlasting vigilance, personal service of every 
character, eternal patience and unending responsibility in the 
care of these boys for twenty years! Should not one expect 
them to be drained white in the process; so completely drained 
that they would be glad to have the end come for any one of 
them? Especially for Alfred? I was. 

Well, quivering lips more than tear-moistened cheeks, the 
while they told me of their sad Christmas, and talked about 
their loss with a genuineness I could see and feel, answered my 
question. ‘ 

Human nature at its best baffles my attempt to define it, 
limit it, classify it. As I think of it I wonder if it is not, after 
all, the manifestation of the Divine Essence in our being of 
which we are given a brief glimpse when we need it most, just 
to renew our faith in ourselves and in the rest of us—and in 
God. 





“We must seek to educate the backward child to the level 
of his abilities. He should know how to communicate with 
those about him. He should learn some trade or occupation, 
which will increase his self-respect and make him a fairly effi- 
cient adult at his own mental level. We must inculcate in 
him social attitudes that are not in conflict with society. And 
we must train him in such a way that he feels, not thwarted 
and unhappy, but contented and eager.” 

—Education of the Backward Child, by David Kennedy-Fraser 





“Of the more than one hundred twenty-two million people 
in this country, more than ten million, or about one out of 
every ten, have measurable hearing defects. This number ex- 
ceeds by several million the number of people who live in the 
New England states or in the states bordering on the Pacific 
coast. This means that at least one member in a third of the 
American families have some form of ear trouble.” 

—Hygeia—October 1934. 
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A Wise Love 


ADAM MASSEY—Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


“It isn’t love to let him grow 
Untutored and untrained, 
To see his faults and let them go 
Unchecked and unexplained; 
For after that a child may learn 
Love sometimes must seem very stern.” 
Ruth L. Johnson—In Hygeia 


Parental love is one of the most studied and disputed sub- 
jects, from the highest fields of psychology down to the lowest 
forms of family life. In an article published in “Child Study” 
this question is asked: “What expressions of parental love 
really serve the needs of both child and parent?” An answer 
to this question could be a perfect family harmony; and yet, 
such a goal is a hard one to reach. Unless the parents unite, 
not against the child but with the child; not to coddle the child 
but to bring themselves and the child into the kind of inter- 
action that will itself develop harmonious and effective living, 
then it will never be reached. 


When we consider the chances of the subnormal fitting 
into this sketch of normal family unity, then we realize that 
perfect harmony is impossible. Every child should be encour- 
aged to fight his own battles and make his own plans, in order 
that he should not suffer from over-security in his home life. 
Here we find the mentally deficient child under a handicap 
that has never been overcome by the guiding hands in the home. 


The subnormal child can never show the leadership or init- 
iative of the normal child, but under professional institutional 
care he can be made to develop the many sides and stages in 
his life. He can reach his maximum educational and social 
attainment. These children often show remarkable ability 
when placed under good direct supervision. They can learn 
to be partly independent and very helpful when properly ad- 
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justed with children of their own mentality. Although they 
can never be made good leaders, it is possible to teach them to 
be good followers. This can be done, however, only under pro- 
fessional care. 

Parents of subnormals either expect too much of them or 
too little. Perhaps they expect the retarded child to measure 
near his normal brother, or perhaps the standard of his achieve- 
ments is set too low, knowing his incapacity to do. Whatever 
the cause may be, the friction is there that disrupts the har- 
mony in living. 

It is a problem in itself to make the parents of mentally 
deficient children realize that institutional care is the best for 
their child. Some parents seem to have the mistaken idea that 
they are submitting their child to a punishment which he does 
not deserve. They give no thought to the young man or young 
woman in the making. It is a bitter pill for the parents to 
swallow to allow their children to go out from under their 
watchfulness; but if the gain is more than the sacrifice, then 
love should influence the sacrifice. 

An intensive study of the feeble-minded has been going 
on for many years. Once a child has been admitted to an in- 
stitution, he begins to derive the benefits resulting from years 
of study and research of his particular case. Aside from that, 
he is introduced into a home life, from which he, himself, ob- 
tains happiness, and to which he can contribute his most. It 
is sufficient here to say that the child entered in the institution 
is thrust into that interaction that develops harmonious and 
effective living for him. Remove him from the family group 
and you have removed the obstacle to family harmony. Love 
that allows this course to be taken is certainly not a lost love. 
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Educational Department* 
Alice M. Nash, Principal 


MusIc 


Vocal: 

The musical aspect of our educational work is a very im- 
portant one and is not overlooked in our scheme of departmental 
procedure. Sometimes in our enthusiasm and zest for the prac- 
tical, I feel that we are in danger of overlooking the need of 
cultural influences if lives are to be lived on the higher levels 
as we wish them to be lived, and so it is with pleasure that I 
report the following along with the more practical phases of our 
work. Seven times each week at least two-thirds of our pupil 
enrollment meet for recreational inspiration in Garrison Hall. 
Saturday is the only day in the week when we do not meet and 
on Wednesday we hold two meetings, one in the afternoon and 
one in the evening and on all of these occasions, music either 
vocal or instrumental, becomes the background of the programs 
rendered. Thoughts of a wonderful girl seated at the piano 
come to me as I write and since she is the personification of 
music in The Training School, this gesture of appreciation is 
made to Miss Nellie. Long may she live shining her beautiful 
light into the lives of little children! 

For a more detailed account of what has been accomplished 
in this department during the year, I would refer you to the ar- 
ticle “Music Glorifies the Efforts of Attainment” by Mrs. Ruth 
Aker, published in the March 1933 issue of the Bulletin. 


Band: 


Ability to play in the band continues to be the goal of every 
school boy and in accordance with the plan which has been fol- 
lowed for many years, not one child with even doubtful talent is 
ever overlooked; in fact, testing the children for band possibili- 
ties is included in our initial examination of the school children. 
A few months ago the experiment was started of giving band 
instrumental training to a few of the older and promising kin- 
dergarten children and the progress which these little tots are 


* Mrs. Nash has presented an exceptionally comprehensive and sympathetic report on 


the educational department. It is too long to be published in one issue of the Bulletin 
but, from time to time a section devoted to administration, or manual arts, or kinder- 
garten, etc., will be printed.—Ed. 
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making is surprisingly good and I hardly need to state that they 
are just “bubbling over” with their enthusiasm and importance. 

The annual band concert given in early May when Garri- 
son Hall was crowded to the doors was a real demonstration of 
how our own people and friends appreciate the rather wonder- 
ful programs rendered and in passing it may be of interest to 
| know that conservatively estimated the band has participated 
in seventy-five programs during the past twelve months and at 
| least one-third of this number of programs has been rendered 
| entirely by the band. 


| For many years we have adjusted our celebration of 
_ Memorial Day to suit the pleasure of our kind friends living at 
the Soldiers’ Home and while “listening in” to their heartfelt 
_ expressions of appreciation one can almost hear the “call” which 
says, “Go often to the House of thy Neighbor while yet they 
tarry with us.” Pathetic indeed is old age to those who love life 
as do these grand old soldiers and their wives and how our chil- 
dren love to make them happy! 


PRINTING 


The development of linoleum block printing has been a fas- 
cinating study for our boys and particularly so since December 
1932, when the rather striking two-color print was made for the 
Christmas Play program. Dating from this time in December, 
ithas been the desire of the ambitious boys to produce a rival 
print and to the credit of the department the ambition has been 
| realized several times over. A very fine cut featuring the en- 
| trance of the School Building and showing the vines covering 
| the building and the lovely boxwoods bordering the walk was 
| made and printed on blotters. A like cut of the entrance to 
| Garrison Hall was also made but as the other cut was favored 
» this one will be held in reserve for future use. The completing 
_ of a three-color block print is a difficult task and four boys 
| have attained this goal. 


The regular lessons of type setting and printing with extra 
attention given to the proper methods of running the press have 
furnished interesting lesson content for some forty boys for one 
hour daily and during the school year the output of the depart- 
| Ment has been 130,130 copies of Institution blanks, forms, pro- 
grams, letters, etc. 
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Book Reviews 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CAMDEN, N. J. The Depression and the 
Schools (Annual Report, 1932-33). Pp. 64. 


The Board of Education of the Camden (N. J.) Public | 
Schools, through Leon N. Neulen, City Superintendent, has | 
again contributed an annual report remarkable for vigor, clarity 
and educational value. How the schools of that city have met 
the problems of financial and instructional readjustment re- 
quired by the times is both informing and encouraging. But 
even more valuable is the dramatic yet candid manner in which 
the educational program of today compares with those of earlier 
centuries. Unusual skill and imagination are displayed in 
graphically presenting the financial, administrative and instruc- 
tional accomplishments of the year and some of the significant 
aspects of the educational revolution now in progress. 

Educational philosophies and achievement are not entirely 
free from wishful thinking, nor is this report an exception in 
that regard, but the courage and earnestness with which Cam- 
den views the purposes and programs of public instruction are . 
refreshing indeed. The material bearing on current social 
trends in their significance for educational aims and values, 
the striking contrast of the traditional vs. the progressive 
school, the radical changes in schoolroom practice in recent 
years, are set forth with exceptional brevity and clarity. 


It is encouraging that special education for various types 
of handicapped and gifted children is not lost sight of. Where- 
as some cities are curtailing progress or even backsliding in 
this important field, Camden is moving forward. This city 
regards special classes as essential to a modern school program, 
and instead of giving them up, is adding to their number and 
variety. Twelve classes for mentally subnormal pupils (an in- 
crease of seven in six years), a sight-saving class, a class for 
crippled children, four ungraded classes, individualized instruc- 
tion, evening classes for adults, all witness the progress made 
in depression years. Nor have the kindergartens suffered; 
nineteen such groups link the home with the school. 


Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. DOLL 
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BAKER, HARRY J., AND LELAND, BERNICE. In Behalf of Non- 


Readers. Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company, 
1934. 39 pp. 


A major contribution of this book is its practical applica- 
tion of the technique of clinical analysis to educational diagnosis 
and treatment. This method first provides a statement of the 
immediate problem, then an elaboration of the problem, and 
finally a consideration of possible causes. In this book the 
method is applied to one type of educational handicap, namely, 
reading disabilities. 


The desirability of making a clinical analysis before at- 


_ tempting a diagnosis is made clear. This involves: (1) a de- 
_ tailed presentation of the specific difficulties in reading in given 





pupils, (2) a survey of associated symptomatic behavior in the 
classroom, including attitudes and habits, and (3) a considera- 
tion of the primary sources of individual difficulty based on a 
clinical study of the child from the psychological, physical, 
social or environmental, and educational points of view. 


The numerous items which must be considered under any 
one of these phases and their relations to each other are pre- 
sented in diagrammatic form in the center pages of the book. 
With this diagram as a point of departure, the authors present 
nine cases for which the above analytical methods are used. 
The resulting diagnoses and recommendations are more definite 


| and specific than is usual in most such case studies. 


a cneeecieaitatth hated ane 


The analytic diagram is of especial value since it serves 
as a basis for making up similar diagrams for use in other 
fields of clinical analysis. The amount of necessary change in 
the diagram depends upon the particular problem to be studied. 
For other educational problems, such as arithmetic, spelling, 


| and language, only the categories pertaining to specific reading 


as orate am i. 





difficulties need be changed. More extensive changes would be 
required when dealing with problems which were non-education- 
al. However, many of the items are more or less fundamental 
and so would remain identical regardless of the nature of the 
clinical problem to be analyzed. 

Vineland, N. J. Katherine A. Preston 
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“College Days’’* 


A Campus Comedy in Two Acts 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Dr. Cicero McSpadden—President of Marden College 
Mrs. McSpadden—His wife 

Dolly—Daughter of the College President 
Marjorie—Belle of the Campus 

Kenneth (known as Snooze)—-The Glee Club Comedian 
Hamilton—Glee Club Leader 

Willie (also known as Sleepy)—The College Yell Leader 
Mark—A Junior 

Miss Agatha Lockstep—House mother at the Girls’ Dormitory 
Amy—aA Junior . 

Betty—A Freshman ........... 

Dan—-A Motorcycle Traffic Cop 





Chorus of College Boys and Girls 


Wilber B. 
Marietta F. 
Mabel H. 
Evelyn W. 
Charlie L. 
James W. 
Herbert H. 
Eddie S. 
Florence M. 
Matilda B. 
Betty B. 
Arthur W. 


Maypole Dancers, Marching Marden Men, Glee Club Singers, Men of 


the Army and Navy, Weavers of the Daisy Chain, March Collegiate, 


Color Bearers. 


Seventy-three children in the Cast 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Recitation—“Expecting Santa” John K. 
Recitation—“Gifts for the King” Grazio M. 
Song—‘“Santa Claus is Coming” Seven Junior Boys 
Recitation—“Outside”’ ..... Fred S. 


Instrumental Quartet—The Sextet from Lucia; Charlie, George, Alfred, Joe. 


* The Christmas Play—December 1934. 
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Medical Department 


Consultants 


NEUROLOGISTS 
Wm. G. Spiller, M. D., Philadelphia 
Bernard J. Alpers, M. D., Philadelphia 


PATHOLOGIST 
Charles W. Burr, M. D., Philadelphia 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
Gilbert J. Palen, M. D., Philadelphia 


LARYNGOLOGIST 
Austin T. Smith, M. D., Philadelphia 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
E. E. Graham, M. D., Philadelphia 


SURGEON 
Charles H. Frazier, M. D., Philadelphia 


OTOLOGIST 
Walter Roberts, M. D., Philadelphia 


GYNECOLOGISTS 
P. Brooke Bland, M. D., Philadelphia 
Thaddeus L. Montgomery, M. D., Philadelphia 


ORTHOPAEDIST 
J. T. Rugh, M. D., Philadelphia 


BIRTH INJURIES 
Winthrop M. Phelps, M. D., New Haven 


DERMATOLOGIST 
Carroll S. Wright, M. D., Philadelphia 


INTERNIST 
Henry K. Mohler, M. D., Philadelphia 


LOCAL PHYSICIANS 
Vincenzo Giacalone, M. D., Vineland 
H. Burton Walker, M. D., Vineland 


PHARMACIST 
Joseph G. Morris, Vineland 
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Hamilton—Glee Club Leader James W. 
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Chorus of College Boys and Girls 
Maypole Dancers, Marching Marden Men, Glee Club Singers, Men of 
the Army and Navy, Weavers of the Daisy Chain, March Collegiate, 
Color Bearers. 


Seventy-three children in the Cast 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 





Recitation—“Expecting Santa” John K. 
Recitation—“Gifts for the King” Grazio M. 
Song—"“Santa Claus is Coming” Seven Junior Boys 
Recitation—“Outside”’ Fred S. 
Instrumental Quartet—The Sextet from Lucia; Charlie, George, Alfred, Joe. 
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Annual Report 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


EDWIN VAN DEUSEN, Physician 
B. E. SELLERS, R. N. 


Again we can report no contagious diseases for the year 
being reported.* In what proportion good fortune and good 
management enter into this situation we cannot decide. We 
shall continue to welcome good fortune and to improve our 
management whenever opportunity offers. 


Ten thousand, seven hundred and thirteen clinic treatments 
were given this year. This is an average daily attendance of 
more than thirty-four patients. These clinics are held at eight 
o’clock in the morning daily except Sundays and the principal 
holidays—a total of three hundred and nine days. Many of 
these cases are trivial. The hospital staff considers all cases 
important and encourages the cottage force to send to the clinic 
all children concerning whom there is any doubt. This, of 
course, pads the clinic list and in part explains the large num- 
ber. It is much better to see a half-dozen negative cases than 
to miss one that is positive. 

The younger and lower-grade children are very susceptible 
to simple skin infections. These are of three types: Impetigin- 
ous, Furuncular and Paronychia. These two classes, trivial 
and infectious, constitute about one-half of the clinic. 

The hospital accepts entire responsibility for diagnosis and 
treatment. The cooperation of the cottage force is necessary 
to select the sick from the well and this is extended completely 
and wisely. Probably this is the greatest reason for our small 
hospital population. Early recognition of illness is of the 
utmost importance. 

Each child is weighed every two months and the weights 
are recorded. Many children are weighed oftener for special 
reasons. The weight alone is no index of the child’s condition 
but it is often suggestive. Weight changes are seasonal, occu- 
pational and dietetic as well as pathologic. In January 1934, 


* Since this report was made we have had an epidemic of flu which attacked quite a 
large number of children during the latter part of December but was not serious in 
its nature and has now passed over. 
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after consultation with Doctor Tainter who, with his collabora- 
tors in California, had been studying weight reduction. Seven 
decidedly overweight children were selected for the administra- 
tion of Dinitrophenol. This was discontinued in three months. 
The drug was found to be cumulative in action and published 
reports indicated that an occasional patient is highly suscep- 
tible. Our doses were small and in only one instance was 
there any reaction. This was a skin lesion which promptly 
disappeared when the medicine was discontinued. Every child 
lost weight. The loss was from five to ten pounds. Weight, 
unless the result of disease, can be safely controlled by regula- 
tion of diet and exercise. Appetite is an important factor. 
Few of our children have much self-restraint. This combina- 
tion of desire and lack of restraint makes the dietetic control 
of weight difficult or impossible for them. 

The whole west ward is devoted to muscle training of 
physically handicapped children by Mrs. Alice M. James. The 
patients are selected and the type of treatment decided at the 
semi-annual clinics held by Doctor Winthrop M. Phelps and his 
assistant, Mrs. Caroline M. Brown. About forty-four treat- 
ments are given each week, most of them one hour in duration. 
The results are never spectacular; rarely negative. In most 
cases the improvement, although slow, is definite and encourag- 
ing. 

The light and heat physiotherapy apparatus has been 
moved to one of the smaller rooms. There were two hundred 
and seventy-five Ultra Violet-Ray treatments and one hundred 
and fifty Diathermy treatments in the year. All physiotherapy 
treatments of the birth-injured are given in the hospital. Doc- 
tor Doll, with his laboratory assistants, has continued to make 
a careful research study on the birth-injury work. 

Our dental, eye, ear, nose and throat clinics and other con- 
ditions requiring special treatment have been ably cared for 
through the generous cooperation and advice of our Consulting 
Staff. 

Doctor A. D. Stultz of the Vineland State School has made 
many blood and urine examinations and some bacterial cultures. 
He has given instruction to Mrs. James and Mr. Hoffman and 
now blood and urine examinations are made in our own labor- 
atory. All this has been accomplished through the courtesy 
of Mr. George Thorn, Superintendent of the State School. The 
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spirit of friendly cooperation between the management of the 
two schools is gratifying. The dominating spirit of the hospital 
is most excellent. The welfare of the children is, of course, 
the prime object. Where duties so frequently overlap, a spirit 
of adjustment and cooperation is necessary. This is always 
present. 

Mr. E. E. Arnade, for twenty-five years connected with the 
School and for sixteen years the wise and efficient Superinten- 
dent of the hospital, died September 30, 1934. Although he 
had been ill for fourteen months, his death was sudden. He 
retained his interest in the hospital to the last day and, while 
he was not burdened with details, he exercised a general super- 
vision of policies and activities. He was intensely and unsel- 
fishly interested in the health of the children, and his long ser- 
vice made his judgments mature. The hospital routine will 
continue. His duties will be divided and performed. His 
place cannot be adequately filled. 





